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NOTICES. 


Those of our subscribers whose subscriptions are 
now due ave requested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delay as possible, ov 
the posting of their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (from any date) 2s. 6d., 
post free for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies and abvoad. Our American 
subscribers may vemit us 1$ greenback which will 
cover a subscription of 16 issues post free. 

All communications to the Publishing Office, 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Neither the Editor nov Publisher will be re- 
sponsible for the loss of any MS. sent by post. 
Contributors will please enclose stamped and ad- 
dvessed envilope for the eventual return of theiy MS. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 
AT HOME. 
THE concert season has once more sprung 
upon us with unusual activity and promises 
to be a very busy one. A large number of 
concerts are now either in progress or 
announced by our varicus agents, managers 
and directors. 

In the first place we are glad to know that 
the Promenade concerts, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Robert Newman and under the 
baton of Mr. Henry J. Wood have proved 
an exceptional success. The various works, 
as announced in our last issue were played 








to crowded and most enthusiastic audiences 
night after night, and we hope the promised 
series of Symphony Concerts may prove 
equally successful. 

A series of 10 Saturday Popular Concerts 
at St. James’s Hall, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Chappell and Co. (Ltd.) 
with Professor Johann Kruse as musical 
director is announced to take place on the 
following alternate Saturday afternoons :— 
Nov. 1, 15, 29, Dec. 13, Jan. 10, 24, Feb. 7, 
21, March 7, 21. 

The musical arrangements of the concerts 
will be under the exclusive direction of Prof. 
Johann Kruse, whose endeavour it will be to 
give a performance of chamber music of the 
highest possible standard of excellence. 

The Kruse Quartet, consisting of Professor 
Johann Kruse (1st violin), Mr. Hadyn In- 
wards (2nd violin), Mr. A. E. Ferir (viola), 
and Mr. Herbert Walenn (violoncello), will 
be the only string quartet appearing during 
the season, and it will be the object of the 
management to obtain such a rendering of 
chamber music as can only be secured by the 
permanent association of artists who, through 
constant co-operation, are enabled to impart 
to their performances those essentially neces- 
sary qualities—perfection of ensemble and 
unity of style. Professor Kruse has also 
entered into engagements with a number of 
other artists of great eminence, both instru- 
mentalists and vocalists, Some of these 
artists, particularly among the singers, al- 
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though of European reputation, have not 
hitherto been heard in this country. Prof. 
Kruse trusts that their appearance will give a 
particular interest to the new season. 

Among theartists already engaged are the 
following :— 

Pianists.—Nov. 1, Mme. Carreno; Nov. 
15, Mr. Edouard Risler (Paris) ; Nov. 29, Mr. 
Felix Weingartner (Munich); Dec. 13, Mr. 
Leonard Borwick; Jan. 10, Mr. Harold 
Bauer; Jan. 24, Miss Sandra Droucker 
(Petersburg); Feb. 7, Mme Clotilde Klee- 
berg (Bruxelles); Feb. 21, Mr. Waldemar 
Leutschg (Berlin); March 7, Mr. W. Back- 
hause; March 21, Miss Fanny Davies. 

Vocatists.—Nov. 1, Mr. Anton van Rooy 
(of Bayreuth) ; Nov. 15, Mr. Raimund von 
zur Mihlen (Berlin); Nov. 29, Frl. Therese 
Behr (Berlin): Dec. 13, Mme. Rose Ettinger 
(Berlin); Jan. 10, Miss Marie Brema ; Jan. 
24, Quartuor Lyrique (Paris), consisting of : 
Mdlle. Marie Garnier (de l'Opéra Comique), 
Mr. George Mauguiere (de l'Opéra Comique), 
Mdlle, Lilly Proska (des Concerts d' Harcourt) 
Mr. Paul Daraux (des Concerts Colonne et 
Lamoureux); Feb. 7, Dr. and Mrs. Kraus- 
Osborne (Berlin and Bayreuth); Feb. 21, 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi; March 7, Mis. 
Lula Mysz-Gmeiner (Berlin); March 21, 
Professor Johannes Messchaert (Amsterdam). 

In the framing of the programmes, care will 
be taken to introduce, besides classical mas- 
terpieces, important novelties by modern 
composers. 

Subscription for the 10 concerts (stalls), 
£210s. Single tickets: stalls, 7s. 6d.; bal- 
cony and front area, 3s. Admission, Is. 

Free list entirely suspended. ; 

The last sentence as to the “ free list being 
entirely suspended ” is a graceful hint to the 
musical profession to make themselves con- 
spicuous by their absence! There remains 
to add that Mr, Henry Bird retains his place 
as accompanist, and that the concerts will 
be kept within the time-limit of an hour and 
forty-five minutes each. 

A series of twelve Subscription Chamber 
Concerts is also announced to take place 
under the management of Messrs. Broad- 
wood at St. James’s Hall. The concerts 
will begin at 8.30 p.m., and will not last 
longer than an hour and an half and the 
dates fixed are: 

Nov. 6, 20; Dec. 4, 18, 1902; Jan. 8, 15, 
30; Feb. 12, 26; March 12, 26; April, 2, 
1903. 

The artists engaged for this series are : 

Mr. Harold Bauer, Miss Marie Brema, 
Herr Mihlfeld, “ym Coates, Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford, Mus. Doc., Mr. Leonard 


Borwick, Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. George 
Clinten, Mr. Frederick Dawson, Herr Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. E. 
Draper, Mr. Alfred Gibson, Mr. Alan Gray, 
Mus. Doc., Prof. Carl Halir, Mr. Plunket 
Greene, Herr Kreisler, Miss Ella Spravka, 
Miss Gwendolen Maude, Mr. Victor Ben- 
ham, Mr. Campbell McInnes, Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Maud Powell, Mr. Donald 
Tovey, Mr. Frederick Ranalow, Mme. Soldat, 
Mr. Lawrence Rea, Miss Gleeson White, 
Mr. H. Lane Wilson, Mr. George Vincent, 
Mr. Charles Williams, Mr. Haydn Wood, 
the Bohemian Quartet, the Brodsky Quar- 
tet (Messrs. Adolph Brodsky, Briggs, Speel- 
man and Fuchs), Mr. Clinton’s Wind Instru- 
ment Quartet (Messrs. G. A. Clinton, W. 
M. Malsch, A. Borsdorf, and T. Wotton), 
the Gompertz Quartet (Messrs. Richard 
Gompertz, Charles Jacoby, Emil Kreuz, and 
Jacques Renard), the Grimson Quartet, the 
Halir Quartet, the London Trio (Miss Amina 
Goodwin, Messrs. Simonetti and White- 
house), the Oratory Choir. oi 

Mr. Hugo Gédrlitz announces a violin re- 
cital of Jan Kubelik for Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 25, at 3; accompanist, Mr. Ludwig 
Schwab. 

Amongst other important fixtures we may 
name a pianoforte recital by Godowsky on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 18, at Bechstein 
Hall under the management of Mr. A. 
Schulz-Curtius. 

At the Royal Albert Hall, Mme. Clara 
Butt, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd and several other artists, including 
M. Johannes Woiff, Mr. W. H. Squire and 
others will appear on Oct. 18th at a concert 
under the management of Mr. N. Vert. 

Miss Alice Gomez was to give her farewell 
concert, previous to her departure for India, 
under the management of Mr. N. Vert, this, 
the 15th inst., in the afternoon, assisted by a 
large number of artists. Further notice must 
stand over. ; 

The sixteenth season of the Saturday 
Orchestral Concerts, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Edward O’Brien, commenced on 
October the 11th at St. James’s Hall. 

The series of Symphony Concerts at 
Queen's Hall will commence on Oct. 25th, 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under the 
management of Mr. Robert Newman, with 
Mr. Henry J. Wood as conductor. The 
other dates are Nov. 8 and 22, and Dec. 6, 
all at 3 p.m. : 

Mr. Gordon Tanner, the talented and in- 
indefatigable violinist, announces a violin 
recital at Bechstein Hall on Nov. 12th. The 
programme will include Bach's Chaconne, 
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Beethoven's violin Concerto and Paganini’s 
‘¢ Streghe,” all works more or less familiar to 
concert-goers and concert-givers ! 

Miss Adela Verne, the talented pianist, 
will appear on the occasion of the first Sym- 
phony Concert on October the 25th and will 
play Paderewski's Polish Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra. 





ABROAD. 


TuHeoporE Tuomas’ orchestra of Chicago 
will give its first concert this season, October 
17th. 

"The Spiering Viol:n School of Chicago has 
been amalgamated with the Chicago Musical 
College. 

The Liederkranz Orchestra will resume its 
rehearsals early in October, when Dr. Klengel 
returns from Europe. 

August Gemunder and Sons will have a 
grand collection of Real Old Violins ready 
for inspection within the next six weeks. 

Mascagni, the Italian composer, will arrive 
in New York, October 4th. With him will 
come his own orchestra and a small army of 
singers. 

Frederick Gruetzmacher, the leading vio- 
loncellist of the Cologne Orchestra, has been 
engaged by the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
the coming season. 

The most cunning art, as well as the high- 
est scientificuse to which wood can be twisted, 
turned, wreathed, warped, or carved, is that 
when fashioned into an ideal violin. 

Hubert Arnold will return to the city on 
October 1st and resume his solo work and 
teaching. One of his pupils is now studying 
with Sevcik, the teacher of Kubelik. 

Fritz Kreisler writes to The Violin World, 
that his reported engagement to wed a young 
lady of Moscow, Russia, is erroneous. He 
concludes as follows: ‘‘ My only bride is my 
violin.” 

Pamplona, the birthplace of Sarasate, cele- 
brated a four days’ music festival. The 
violinist’s concert partner, Bertha Marx- 
Goldschmidt, played a piano concerto on 
each day ; respectively one by Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Weber and Saint-Saéns. 

Nahan Franko, who can assemble a com- 
plete orchestra at short notice, has mapped 
out an ambitious scheme for the winter. He 
has arranged to give a series of orchestral 
concerts on Sunday nights in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. At tiiese concerts soloists 
will appear. 

The Meiningen Court Orchestra, once 
upon a time Hans von Bulow’s first travelling 





troupe, will next winter again give a series of 
three subcription symphony concerts in Ber- 
lin under the direction of General Musik- 
director Fritz Steinbach. These will take 
place at the Singakademie on the evenings of 
October 25, December 6 and January 24. 
Several popular matinees will also be ar- 
ranged, and these are to take place at the 
New Royal Opera House. As soloists are so 
far engaged Prof. Dr. Joseph Joachim and 
Prof. Emanuel Wirth. 

Thomas Edwards, a young negro, living at 
Lewistown, Pa., widely known as “‘ Thomas 
the Whittler,” is turning out some resonant 
fiddles, according to the Philadelphia Amert- 
can, and without any other tools than a 
pocket knife, some broken window glass and 
sandpaper. He makes the instruments out 
of seasoned curly maple. There is a vast 
amount of labour in connection with the 
making of one of his instruments, as the 
swells and curves are not pressed, but are 
cut from the solid wood. This makes greater 
his achievement. (We give this for what it 
is worth! Eb. V. T.). 

The recent narrow escape from serious in- 
jury of the eminent violinist, Dr. Joachim, 
has escaped the notice of the English Press. 
To his many admirers in this country the 
news is of deep concern. Dr. Joachim had 
been playing at a musical festival near Scar- 
borough, Yorks, and had returned to Ger- 
many. Near Brunswick the train he was in 
met with an accident. Several lives were 
lost. Dr. Joachim was standing up at the 
time, and escaped with a nasty cut in the 
head, which was sewn up by a surgeon; but 
it was eight hours before he could be moved ; 
had he been seated the probability is that his 
arms would have been fractured, and his 
playing would then have been ended. Hap- 
pily the maestro, though seventy-one years 
of age, has already sufficiently recovered 
from shock to be able to resume his usual 
duties, 

Critics speak in glowing terms of the suc- 
cess in Germany and other countries of the 
young Irish violinist, Maud MacCarthy, who 
is to come over to America for her first 
tournee in November, under the manage- 
ment of Henry Wolfsohn. English critics 
rank her among the artistic violinists of the 
day. Her playing is said to be characterized 
by a combination of restraint and enthusiasm. 
In addition to her artistic abilities, Miss 
MacCarthy is one of the beauties of the con- 
cert stage. An artist who has recently 
finished a portrait of the beautiful violinist, 
compared her to an artistic bit of Dresden 
china. Miss MacCarthy will make her first 
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appearance with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Boston on November 14th and 
15th, after which she will play with this 
organization in Brooklyn, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Hartford. Her New York début 
will be made in a recital. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Stockport. — Miss Maggie Hampson gave a 
highly successful violin recital on September 18th 
at the Mechanic's Institute. There was a large 
attendance, and the young lady who, by the way, 
celebrated her fifteenth birthday yesterday, madea 
bighly successful debut on a public platform. Miss 
Hampson has been the pupil of her father and 
under his careful tuition has developed into a skil- 
ful violinist. Next week she becomes a pupil under 
Herr Brodsky at the Royal Manchester College, 
and it is possible we may hear later of her at- 
tainments in a higher sphere. The first item was 
a piano and violin duet by Mr. Lord and Miss 
Hampson, and this was a fitting opening, for both 
artists did themselves justice. Miss Maggie 
Hampson was recorded a very hearty recept on. 
She gave the violin solo (a) ‘‘ Sarabande” (b) 
‘*Tambourin,” and in this effort her excellent 
technique and fingering were pronounced. The 
first half of the programme was concluded with a 
violin solo, ‘Air Varie,” by Miss Maggie Hamp- 
son. Again the young debutante showed her 
proficiency, and so pleased were the audience 
with her playing that they demanded an encore. 
This time Miss Hampson rendered “ Ziguernu- 
wiesen”’ (Sarasate). The second half of the pro- 
gramme was quite as interesting and as enjoyable 
as the first. Miss Hampson contributed ‘violin 
solos entirely from memory. All her efforts re- 
ceived due recognition. The concert was thor- 
ougbly evjoyed by the large audience, and the 
young debutante is to be congratulated on her 
initial success. 

Mr. Burke Irwin, whose marriage took place a 
few days ago in Cork, is one of our finest amateur 
violinists. His unmarried daughter is an equally 
gifted performer, and his married daughter, the 
young Countess of Limerick, who plays the piano 
as well as any professional, spent the whole of 
last winter in Paris studying under one of M. 
Paderewski’s principal pupils. 





Tue Great Moprers.—There is one great 
resource always open to the lover of good music, 
which must always rank as the best means for in- 
fluencing taste and feeling; and this is the 
information and improvement derivable from 
classical models. owever much a mistaken 
culture may warp and narrow most people’s 
minds, it is certain that if the taste is not utterly 
depraved, nor ruined by artificialism, the better 
element is not wholly quenched, but, at the worst, 
only slumbers ; and it will be found, as a rule, 
that the study of great models leads in the end to 
a just estimate of their word.— Thibaut. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE VIOLIN. 


By Ethel Lynwood Winn. 
(The Musician). 

THERE are very few professional violinists who do 
not do some routine work in the summer vacation. 
The eminent violinist, Professor Joachim, of the 
Royal High School, Berlin, was once spending 
the summer in a little village in Southern Ger- 
many. One day his pupil and colleague, Professor 
Halir, who was spending the summer at the same 
place, heard Professor Joachim playing a 
Kreutzer Etude. 

“You playing a Kreutzer Etude!” the aston- 
ished Halir ejaculated. 

‘* Why, of course,” the eminent violinist replied, 
‘¢]T know of nothing better than Kreutzer for any 
artists technique.” 

I have frequently found students who had 
played Kreutzer, Fiorillo, and Rodes Caprices 
and could not play one Kreutzer Etude correctly. 

This may seem a very stiange thing, but it is 
indeed true that very few violin students “ dig” 
at Etudes. One is never too old f.r Kreutzer. I 
dropped it for two months and I found that I had 
actually forgotten an octave which I invariably 
play with students from memory ; that reminds 
me that it isagood rule, and one that works well 
with students, to oblige every student to memorize 
the second Etude of Kreutzer (in C). Supple- 
ment the Etude with Massart’s excellent bowings 
and you will have an opportunity to teach over 
one hundred bowings “ to the same tune.” By 
using Massart, one can easily keep the student 
working upon the first twelve Kreutzer Etudes for 
a year, and in that time many important bowings 
wiil be mastered. 

I find it advantageous to insist upon a half-hour 
of scale practice daily. We take the G scale in 
three octaves and use over seventy-five different 
bowings. In a previous article I gave some of 
the bowingsused. After we have theG scale well 
under control, we take the A flat scale, then A 
natural, B flat, and so on to the scale of E flat. 
Few students master the F and F sharp major 
scales in three octaves, because they are the 
scales which only great artists practice daily and 
find exceedingly difficult for rapid bowings in the 
last octave. 

Foreigu teachers of any rank have very little 
idea how to teach beginners. Professor Jacobsen 
the assistant of Joachim, was once asked by an 
American teacher how early he would start a 
pupil in Kreutzer. He replied, ‘‘O, the second 
year.” This, of course, is absurd. Hardly any 
pupil of average ability and talent in America or 
in Germany, is prepared for Kreutzer under four 
years of study. Weteach Kreutzer in the fourth 
or fifth year in America, and indeed, I doubt if 
any but geniuses abroad ever accomplished it 
earlier. Tone and technique are two essentials 
to acommand ot the Kreutzer Etudes, and I am 
sure that few students have the tecbnique for 
Kreutzer before the fourth year. Every year I 
have to put pupils back into Kreu‘zer. A faulty 
bowing, a sluggish technique, a rash tone, are 
some of the reasons for the review work. We 
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rarely teach the first Etude of Kreutzer. The 
second inC: 
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should be practiced with the most important 
bowings of Massart. 

A pupil came to me some time ago, who had 
played this Etude with the Massart bowings, but 
he had practiced only the first line over and over 
with the bowings. This would notdo. He found 
it much more difficult to play the entire etude 
with a certain bowing and then to repeat tbe pro- 
cess with another bowing. One etude should 
always be practiced in its entirety with the most 
difficult, as well as the easiest bowings, and one 
should select the bowings in ordinary use. 

The third Etude of Kreutzer: 


should first be practiced as I have indicated 
above, with half bow from middle to point, and 
staccato. The tone should be clzar, firm and even. 
The student should watch that the bow remains 
exactly parallel with the bridge and lies on the 
strings about one inch from the bridge. At the 
end of a summer vacation a student’s bow in- 
variably slips on the strings and the tone iseither 
small or harsh. Ialways use the third Kreutzer 
for a week or two, with the bowing indicated, 
and insist on practice beforeamirror. Theetude 
should be practiced at first slowly ; thea in a few 
days faster, until a fine smooth tone is accom- 
panied by a free forearm movement. The 
teacher has always to watch the pupil's fingers in 
this etude. The habit of lifting the fingers from 
the strings, before it is necessary, is a very 
injurious one. Here are a few remarks which I 
find necessary to repeat many times during a 
week. 

I. Left thumb in advance of the first finger. 
Let the left thumb precede into the third 
position. 

II. The left hand moves into the third posi- 
tion without any extra movement of the thumb. 
In other words, the thumb goes with the hand, 
placing itself in third position close to the body 
of a violin. 

III. The fingers fall vertically on the strings. 
If the thumb is placed wrongly, the fingers will 
fall diagonally and one is never sure of correct 
pitch in such a position. 

IV. In the fifth position, the thumb should be 
well under the neck of the violin, and the fingers 
must fall vertically. In all the positions except 
the very high ones, in which case the fingers are 
too large to remain in a fixed position, the fingers 
should remain upon the strings as long as 
possible. 

V. The finger should fall upon the string 
before the bow changes, Paganini used to 





practice scales without the bow and he heard 
every tone. When Professor Joachim plays, one 
who is very near him often hears the fall of his 
fingers upon the strings, for he throws his fingers 
with tremendous force. 

The bow should touch the strings on the side of 
the hair, not on its flat surface. 

VI. The knuckles of the left hand should be 
parallel with the bow stick. It is an old system, 
and it prevents the free action of the wrist, to 
tilt the right hand in the direction of the violin. 
The forefinger should rest very little on the 
bow stick; in staccato work at the point of the 
bow, and in sforzando work, the finger presses 
upon the bow stick very firmly. 

VII. Tne real strength of modern bowing 
consists in the placing of the second and third 
fingers opposite to the thumb which is slightly 
bent. The fourth finger merely aids in balancing 
the bow and should never press too much or be 
in a constrained position. 

VIII. American students seem to have a 
mania for technique. Cantilena work is not 
practiced enough. Every student should prac- 
tice slow scales daily. I would suggest such 
bowings as these : 
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(b) Crescendoin down bow; diminuendo inup 
bow. 

(c) Crescendo and diminuendo in one bow. 

(d) Crescendo four times in one bow. 

All this work is invaluable in preparing a 
student for shading. Tone colour is one of the 
very necessary and too little dwelt upon side ofa 
violinist’s education. 

IX. Many teachers ignore the quick action of 
the wrist in a transfer from up to down bow or 
vice versa, You hear notes detached which were 
meant to be beautifully bound together—one 
flowing smoothly into another. Daily practice 
of scales with wrist movement entirely at the heel 
of the bow and then the same kind of practice at 
the point of the bow will aid this fault. I often 
use the second Kreutzer Etude with wrist bowing 
at point and heel if a student disconnects his 
tones. 

X. The vibrato, that terrible bugbear of all 
teachers, should never be used by amateurs who 
cannot playintune. Everyone who uses it plays 
sharp at times. Students come to me with scales 
vibrato and Kreutzer vibrato, and they really 
believe that the tones they produce are beautiful. 
On the contrary such tones are spasmodic, 
empty, amateurish and detestable. I despise 
the vibrato in excess in violin playing as much 
as I despise a man who weeps without cause. 
Both the vibrato violinist and the man who 
weeps bear a false and sickening sentimentality. 
The vibrato should only be used when the senti- 
ment demands, and rarely at the end of a phrase. 
So many pupils play it incorrectly that it might 
be well to suggest a method of practicing it; 
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(a) Place the finger vertically and firmly on 
the string. Move it forward and back slowly, 
evenly and without touching at any point except 
at the tip of the first finger. The hand should 
not rest at all on the violin. 

(b) Practice in the same way. 

(c) Place ths third finger firmly on the string ; 
move it forward and back slowly and evenly, 
being very careful to hold the violin with the 
thumb and not to touch the hand at any other 
point. 

(a) Practice in the same way. 

XI. I generally teach spiccato bowing in the 
third or fourth year of study. If possible, I defer 
it until we reach Kreutzer and Massart, for 
pupils are invariably so fascinated with it that 
they neglect tone for it. I prefer the eighth 
Kreutzer Etude as drill work, supplemented by 
Massart’s bowings. The pupil begins the spic- 
cato work just below the middle of the bow, and 
if, during the year, he learns to play it well, he 
generally plays later toward the point of the bow, 
about two inches from the middle. Professor 
Jacobsen of the Royal High School, Berlin, 
taught spiccato bowing by making his pupils play 
several swift strokes in the lower half of the bow 
with a very free wrist. He then took the G 
scale in three octaves in this way : 
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(Lower half two inches to an inch from middle.) 


Considerable practice on open strings is neces- 
sary, and then the pupil should be very careful to 
keep the bow at a uniform distance from the 
bridge. The bow should never leap or glance 
irregularly on the strings. 

After the method of bowing is well understood, 
the Perpetuum Mobile by Bohm (Kleine Suite) 
may be given, and I have had the pleasure of 
presenting it at a pupil’ recital this past winter, 
at which time ten of my youngest pupils played 
it with much delight. 

For more advanced pupils the Perpetuum 
Mobile, by Bohm, in D major, is worthy of study. 
I generally double each note as the piece is made 
more effective in this way. ‘ 

There are other pieces which are excellent for 
spiccato training. A few are: 

Perpetual Motion, Ries. 

Perpetual Motion, Paganini. 

Elfin Dance, Popper. 

Introduction and Gavotte, Ries. 

Elfenspiel, Eberhardt. 

Hungarian Poems, Hubay, Op. 27, No. IV. 


Staccato Bow1ne. 
This very important bowing is frequently much 
neglected by violinists. I remember with what 
despair I once struggled with a passage in the 





Polonaise by Vieuxtemps, and it was only because 
I had not given attention to rapid staccato work 
when I should have done so. ‘The fourth Etude 
of Kreutzer 1s the proper one for thorough drill 
in staccato bowing. It should be played from 
middle to point and the first note should always 
be drawn swiftly and perfectly parallel with the 
bridge. Students invariably cut the value of the 
last note of the lesson : 
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The sixteenth notes should be played with the 
least length of bow possible. They should be 
clean-cut, clear and crisp. 

The fifth etude may be played with staccato 
bowing also, and I would advise every aspirant 
for a good forearm stroke to play this etude at 
least five times daily, very fast and very firmly. 
1t develops technique as well as tone. 

It is said of Ole Bull that he could play a stac- 
cato run quite as well with down bow as with up 
bow. He also used very little bow for each note 
and his runs were like pearls, clear and beautiful. 
It 1s said of him that he could play 256 notes 
staccato in one bow with the greatest ease. 

I believe the reason why many students play 
staccato runs badly is that they have never de- 
veloped the point of the bow. Some use bows 
too long for their arm. I use a seven-eighth 
length bow, and I know only one other profes- 
sional lady violinist in America who does. I am 
told that the members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra practice the martelé bowing a great 
deal, and they believe that it gives them a fine 
command of passages which require a sudden 
attack. I should say:that surely two-thirds of 
all the violin pupils I know use bows too long for 
the development of a fine staccato at the point 
of the bow. Then the long bow places the hand 
in a tilting position on the stick, a grave fault. 
I rarely teach the martelé bowing in the first 
year of study of Kreutzer, but I think it an ex- 
cellent plan to play the sixth etude staccato with 
forearm stroke. The last eleven measures 
should never. be allowed to *‘ pass” until per- 
fectly rendered by the pupil. 

Etude seven may also be played for staccato 
training, but I think it more especially useful in 
teacher a clever use of the bow in transferring 
from string to string. Theelbowshould be care- 
fully watched, for every student is prone to hold 
his elbow in one position instead of raising or 
lowering it to meet the change of string. Closing 
the forearm at the elbow quickly is accompanied 
by a bending of the right wrist and the double 
movement insures a bowing parallel with the 
bridge. 

For drill work in staccato bowing, I consider 
the Kreutzer Etudes invaluable, although the 
staccato should be taught before the pupil is 
ready tor Kreutzer. I frequently use the eighth 
etude; my pupils never tire of it and they mem- 
orize it eA , using a great many of the Massart 
bowings. 

(To be continued.) 
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Facts aBouT Fipp.es, Violins Old and New. 
By J. Broapuouse. Third Edition, 6d. 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuinecharacteristics oftheir Instruments, 
by J. A. Orro, with additions by J. Bishop, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
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W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
ASHDOWN EDITION. 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net. 


. 2 &. d 
Lyric Album (5 pieces)... cos eas 6 


Diehl. Six Gavottes oii one nak 6 
Bourgmiller. Three Nocturnes .., tee G 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book I. (7 pieces)... oo eee 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages aamitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... soe se 


Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon 

Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 a 
Lange. Six pieces oe oe see 
Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
Diehl Popular pieces (Nos.rto6 ... 


Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op. 42 «+ vee toe eee eee 


Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 

’ Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... ine 
Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 oa 
Papini, Six characteristic pieces aes 

(To be continued. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
By JOHN BROADHOUSE. 

































WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 









PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 
In explanation of tho sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in fuli for the first time” the 


Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘“‘While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, yf are very much weaker. 

Q This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 

carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Conservatoires on 
the Continent. 
Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 
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siVORi 
\VIOLINS SoLk AGENT ror GREAT BRITAIN AND 
\ COLONIES. 


Ww JA J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. , 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


Ag moens. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
“ announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month, Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





SMALL COLLECTION OF 
OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND ‘CELLOS 
By Forster, Fenat, Panormo, Mausey, 
with Bows, &c. 
To be sold in one lot if preferred. 


For particulars apply— 
77, BRIDGE STREET, WALSALL. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - - - as. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 38. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 
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MR. HENRY S. SAUNDERS. 
Mr. Henry S. Saunpers is well known 
throughout Canada as one of their leading 
violoncello soloists and teachers. The 'cello 
is deservedly becoming more and more popu- 
lar, being to many the most enjoyable of all 
solo instruments. Its tone is beautiful and 
expressive, and its possibilities for musical 
interpretation seem almost unlimited. Mr. 
Saunders may be engaged for concerts, 
recitals, musicales, etc., also for orchestral 
and other ensemble work. 

As a teacher Mr. Saunders holds one of 
the foremost places in Canada, that of 
instructor at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music. Ladies, as well as gentlemen, find 
the 'cello a satisfactory instrument to study, 
and the number of students of this instrument 
is rapidly increasing. 

In establishing examinations in music, the 
University of Toronto chose Mr. Saunders 
as examiner in the violoncello department. 

Mr. Saunders is a great enthusiast of his 
instrument which he declares to be “ The 
King of Musical Instruments.” No instru- 
ment, to his mind, brings out the soul of one 
as the violoncello does. It is sublimely 
human. So comprehensive from depths of 
beautiful bass voice to the heights of sublime 
soprano. It is in his opinion the finest art 
to become a good violoncello player. 
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THE CASE OF THE BOTT 
STRADIVARIUS. 


SurRELY there is something of a magical 
nature in the violins of the old masters, they 
seem to have, in their very entities, some- 
thing capable of evoking human feeling and 
passion. In proof of this thesis, it would 
seem only to be necessary to examine the 
case of the famed Bott Stradivarius and 
the connection of Victor S, Flechter there- 
with. 

In March, 1894, Jean Bott, then residing 
in New York City, missed his treasured vio- 
lin and reported his loss to the police. In 
the succeeding summer, Victor S. Flechter, 
a leading violin dealer in New York, was 
arrested with a violin in his possession, and 
arraigned before Magistrate Flammer upon 
the charge of having in his possession the 
stolen Bott Strad. 

Upon the ensuing examination, the violin 
which Flechter has in his possession, was 
found not to tally with the Bott instrument, 
and could not be identified as such, on the 
contrary it was conclusively shown that the 
violin was another, the property of a gentle- 
man of Auburn, N. Y., and Mr. Flechter 
was promptly and properly honourably dis- 
charged. 

The enemies of Flechter not satisfied with 
this, went before the Grand Jury and were 
successful in having him indicted in August 
of the year 1895; and in the spring of 1896 
he was put upon trial charged with “ Having 
a violin in his possession which was known to him 
to be stolen.” Owing to great prejudice, ad- 
mission of irrelevant testimony, and upon 
evidence of socalled experts—this charge 
against Mr. Flechter was sustained—and 
has proven to be a fearfully unjust accusa- 
tion and persecution. 

An appeal was at once taken by Flechter 
to a higher court and was pending when on 
August 17th, 1900, the Bott violin was found 
and under circumstances which proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt the fact that Flechter could 
not have had, and never did have, the Bott 
violin in his possession, and also the impos- 
sibility of his having any knowledge of its 
whereabouts. 

The whole fabric of doubt, distrust, false 
imputation and knavery, which had been 
with much care and skill built up into such 
a case against Flechter, vanished like a puff 
of wind—when the simple story of the lost 
violin was told from the day, the hour of its 
theft until brought to light. This is the true 
account of its finding and a synopsis of the 
testimony before the Court, which resulted 





in the vindication of Victor S, Flechter and 
the withdrawal of the charges against him. 

In Brooklyn, nowincorporated :nto Greater 
New York, Joseph Tarr carried on a shop 
for the making and repairing of stringed in- 
struments, and this man was often employed 
by Flechter. Tarr did not know the Bott 
violin, he had never seen it, but on several 
Oceasions covering a period of a couple of 
years Tarr mentioned to Flechter that he 
had seen a very fine violin in the possession 
of a family named Springer, living near by, 
and was anxious for Flechter to go and see 
it, he had told Flechter that it was a beauti- 
ful French instrument, and frequently he 
urged Flechter to take a look at it, telling 
him that it could be bought for little money. 
One of these occasions happened to be on 
August 17th, 1900. Flechter had to leave 
his New York office and go over to Tarr’s 
shop in Brooklyn about some repair work, 
and while there allowed himself to be pre- 
vailed upon and accompanied Tarr to the 
residence of Mrs. Springer. He was intro- 
duced by Tarr to Mrs. Springer, with whom 
he was not acquainted, as an intending pur- 
chaser. The son who used the instrument 
was absent from homeatthe moment. After 
some hesitation, Mrs. Springer brought forth 
the violin from its case. Taking the violin 
to the light, in an instant with his wonderful 
instinct and experience, told him it was a 
genuine Strad; after careful examination 
satisfied himself that it was the long lost and 
sought for Bott violin. Concealing his agi- 
tation bya simulation of minute and vivacious 
examination Fiechter after a time found 
voice to arrange for another visit to bring 
the agreed price of sale, which was $225. 
Keeping Tarr likewise in ignorance of the 
nature of the find, Flechter recrossed the 
great Fulton Bridge in such tumult of mind 
and body as can, perhaps, be better imagined 
than told. Flechter proceeded at once to 
the headquarters of the police and there 
made his statement to Capt. McClusky, 
chief of the Detective Bureau, who sum- 
moned two of his best and most reliable men, 
detectives Prices and McCafferty, and the 
investigations as to its disappearance as well 
as to the matter and manner of recovering 
the instrument was entrusted to them. 

The detectives at once went to the Springer 
residence (and bear in mind that Flechter 
did not accompany them, his task was done 
as soon as he reported his wonderful dis- 
covery to the Police Department.) 

The detectives approached Mrs. Springer 
in their own methods, and the Bott violin 
was brought out and shown them, the golden 
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Strad, the old bow, the rosewood case, the 
leather cover, all precisely as it was when 
stolen. 

The detectives were satisfied that Flechter 
had found the precious violin, and carried it 
away to Police Headquarters notwithstand- 
ing the lamentations of Mrs, Springer. 

The violin as well as the accessories were 
promptly identified as Bott’s by the widow, 
other members of the family and members 
of the. profession who knew and recognised 
the instrument, 

As the God of justice would have it, these 
two members of America’s “ Scotland Yard" 
held a high rank among their fellows by 
virtue of a conscientious as well as a skilful 
discharge of the duties of their calling. 
Although baffled for weeks and months, they 
kept the trail with the tenacity of hounds at 
the chase and at length established con- 
clusively these undeniable facts. 

A pawnbroker named Fox had received 
the violin in pledge, and on examination of 
his books it appeared that it was pawned on 
the day and within the hour of its theft, and 
the amount advanced upon it by the pawn- 
broker was $4, about sixteen shillings. 

It had remained over the legal period of a 
year in the obscurity of the pawnbroker’s 
storeroom, after which it had been sent toa 
public auction room for sale in deference to 
the requirement of the law, and there at 
public had been bid in—Oh, shade of the 
Cremonese artist—for a slight advance over 
the petty amount of the original pledge. 
Even after the indifferent pawnbroker had 
re-conveyed it to his place of business and 
given it a position of display, it lay for 
months upon his shelf before it found a 
customer. On the fateful day of its release, 
one James Dooley, a journeyman tailor, paid 
a visit to Fox’s pawnshop to redeem a silver 
watch for which he had purchased the ticket. 
Having secured the watch, he felt the need 
of a violin, and purchased one for the amount 
of ten dollars. After he had bought it, on 
visiting the pawnbroker's office again, he, in 
December, 1896, was persuaded to exchange 
this violin and another ten dollars, making 
twenty dollars, or four pounds in all, for the 
Bott Strad, he did not, of course, know what 
he had, but its tone was more pleasing to 
him, and he took it home. 

Dooley being a repairing tailor, and coming 
to live in Brooklyn in the neighbourhood of 
the Springer’s house, he frequently called 
there to buy trimmings for his little jobs, and 
Mrs. Springer’s son being somewhat of 
a violinist also, they became more than extra- 
ordinarily intimate, and in the course of time 





Dooley, in the year 1897, sold the instrument 
to Mrs. Springer for her son, for the sum of 
thirty dollars, £6. 

And there from the possession of Mrs. 
Springer the violin was taken by the detec- 
tives to the Detective Bureau, where it has 
been in keeping until recently handed by the 
Court to the widow of Jean Bott. Such is 
the story of the lost and found Bott 
Stradivarius. 

Tke original case against Flechter was a 
trap baited by malice, and sprung by envy. 
Competition inspired the persecution which 
has through a period of years sought to 
drive an nonest man to destruction. 

For nearly eight years Victor S. Flechter 
has shown himself a marvel in the persistent 
efforts to down an infamous wrong, for his 
suffering, loss of business, expenditures of 
vast sums necessaty in carrying his case to 
the higher courts, the law gives him no 
redress, and he must be satisfied that the 
hand of justice has restored to him the 
unsullied name and commercial standing 
which were his before the cloud of this per- 
secution enveloped him. 

The many friends of Mr. Flechter, and 
their names are legion, in all parts of the 
globe, the thousands of lovers of good fiddles 
and good fellows all unite in the happiness 
and vindication which is his and theirs. 





MUSIC REVIEWS. 


Tue St. Cecilia Music Publishing Co., Ltd., send 
us the following :— ~ 

“ Autumn Leaves,” Idyll for violin by Ernest 
Reeves, is a highly pleasing morceau, and al- 
though not difficult, techaically affords the moder- 
ately well advanced player good opportunities for 
effects. 

‘*Romance and Mazurka,” by Josef Trouselle, 
are quite easy and are distinctly melodious and 
attractive. 

“ Romance Religioso,” by William Henley, is a 
musicianly composition. 

Three Lyrics by Therese Polonaski are all 
effectively written pieces suitable for drawing- 
room performance. 

Mazurka by the same writer is also a very 
bright and attractive composition. 

‘Scales and Arpeggi,” by G. Papini, are 
excellent. 

Deux Morceaux, by Miss Irene F. Thompson, 
are both very good pieces, but if they were fin- 
gered the student would find them much more 
useful. 

Int-rmezzo, by Gustav Hollander, is an inter- 
esting piece, allowing the soloist plenty of scope 
for showing his executive abilities, the final 
appassionata has a strongly marked accompani- 
ment and makes a brilliant finish. 
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HIS VIOLIN. 
By Marjorie Dillwyn (aged 14.) 


Ir had been a close, sultry day, but now, after 
sun-set, a slight breeze had sprung up and passed 
gently through the trees, shaking the leaves and 
making some of them laugh merrily and some cry 
mournfully. 

Through these breezes and up one of the roads 
in Schleussig, a little German village, a woman 
was walking, She turned into the Kénneritz- 
strasse and entered one of the houses there. 
mountingtothetop fiat. ‘ Lorin’s late to-night,” 
she said to herself on finding oo one in the 
dismal little room, ‘1 wonder if he has made up 
the other five mark.” 

Taking off her bonnet and shawl she began to 
oe supper, a meal which consisted merely of 

lack bread and sausage. ‘I wish the boy 
would come,” the woman went on, ‘‘I hope his 
father has not got hold of him.” 

‘No, Frau Thate, I hav’nt seen father, I’m 
here alright,” and a bright face was put through 
the door-way. A pale, and in an ordinary way, 
rather quiet face; but just now the dark eyes 
were glowing with excitement, the happy mouth 
quivering with emotion. 

‘Lorin! you've got the rest of the money!” 

“ Yes!" shouted the boy, pulling his cap from 
his thick dark hair, ‘‘I was’nt to be paid until 
next week, but Herr Wolff knew about the violin 
and said I might as well have the money now 
and take the new violin on Monday instead of 
my old squeaky thing, hurrah! I won't wait for 
any supper, I'll go for the violin right away.” 

Frau Thate did not try to persuade the boy to 
eat, but she gazed at him rather wistfully. She 
knew his violin was his life, and though only 
twelve years old he played like an experienced 
musician. 

Five years before Robert Gray had brought his 
little son from England, and all these years they 
had been lodging with the kind German woman, 
Frau Thate. Every spare moment out of school 
little Lorin spent with his violin, and in the 
evenings he was engaged to play in a second-class 
restaurant. 

There he met an amateur violinist, who was 
so pleased with the boy’s talent that he put him 
under one of the best masters in Leipzig. 

Every pfennig he earned’ was saved to buy a 
violin; each week the money was counted over, 
and now—the bag contained two hundred mark. 

“T will take a car into Le:pzig, Frau Thate,” 
said the restless little violinist, “and I shall be 
back in little more than an hour, as it’s Saturday 
the stores will be open till late.” 

Yes, in just an hour anda half Lorin was back, 
bearing his precious prize. With trembling 
fingers the case was unwrapped, opened, and a 
dirtv-looking instrument brought out. 

“There, there! Frau Thate! What do you 
think of that? No scrapings and scratchings 
will we give you now, will we, dear old Geige! 
Is'nt be a beauty?” 

The woman gazed in doubtful silence. In her 
eyes the other violin was much the prettier of the 
two, but she would not dampen the boy’s jubilant 





spirits by saying so. However there was no 
need, for the young musician quickly read the 
woman's thoughts. 

“Ab, ha! I suppose you are criticising our 
shabby coat,” he cried, laughing merrily. “It 
just shows how much you know about violins; 
wait till you’ve heard us speak;” and twisting 
up the bow he began to drawit across the strings. 
Even this ignorant woman noticed the difference 
then, and she looked on the beaming face of the 
proud boy in admiration, exclaiming as she threw 
up her hands—* So, so!” 

Just then there was a tap at the door. The 
little girl on the flat below was ill, and the sister 
had come to see if Frau Thate, who was noted 
for her good nature, would call the doctor for 
them. 

**T’ll go,” cried Lorin, his own great happiness 
making him only too glad to do something for 
someone else. “I can run quicker than Frau 
Thate,” and gently putting away his new treasure, 
he ran off. 

Frau Thate had not been alone ten minutes 
when there came a fumbling at the door, and 
Robert Gray roiled in. 

‘- Have you anything for me to eat ?” were his 
first words. 

Then as he sat eating, his eye fell on the new 
violin case. 

‘* What’s that ?”’ he inquired gruffly. 

Poor Frau Thate; she had not expected the 
man so early, as he was rarely in on Saturday 
before eleven or twelve o’clock. She hardly 
knew how to answer him; but it was not neces- 
sary, for the drunken man strode across the 
room and rougbly pulled out the violin from its 
bed. 

‘‘A new thing that good-for-nothing boy of 
mine has been buying, I suppose. How much 
did he give for this ?” 

In an instant the anxious woman was by the 
man's side. 

‘‘ He saved up his money for it,” she said in a 
trembling tone, ‘I’d put it back if I were you.” 

“Put it back, would you! I know better than 
that: I don’t mean a boy of mine shall waste his 
money in this way. I can make a better use of 
it if he can’t.” And with the violin in his hand 
he made his way to the door; but Frau Thate 
was before him. 

** You shall not take it away!” she cried, “T’ll 
call a policeman before I'll let you.”. The man 
laughed, but he was too drunk to struggle. 

“ Well, perbaps this will be as well,” and with 
a scornful laugh and befure the woman realized 
what he was doing he had the violin under his 
foot, and in a few seconds it was nothing but 
broken pieces of wood. 

Before Frau Thate had time to speak or even 
think, the man rolled in a heap on the sofa and 
Lorin entered. 

The miserable woman did not move, for she 
knew not what to do, the boy would have to 
know sometime, but to let him see it like this. 


Before the door was closed, before his cap was 
off his head, Lorin’s eyes went to the spot where 
he had left his violin. He started when he saw 
thecase was open, and going a step nearer—yes, 
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the violin was-gone. As if by instinct his eye 

dropped to the floor and fell on—no, not the 
viclin—only a little heap of wood and cat-gut. 
He went down on one knee, and clasping his 
hands, looked at his broken treasure; the trea- 
sure for which he had so long been working. 
In the hot, noisy restaurant, he had struggled 
bravely through the trashy, dance-music when 
he was longing to be studying his Spohr, for was 
not this the only way in which he could earn the 
200 marks which was to pay for his heart’s desire. 
And after these three long years he had proudly 
brought home his idol, and—this was the end of it. 

He did not speak, he did not touch the remains 
of bis violin but simply bowed over it. 

‘‘ Lorin! Lorin; sobbed the broken-hearted 
woman standing by. 

But Lorin did not shed atear. His eyes were 
never taken from the ground, not even to see 
what had been the cause of hissorrow. Had Le 
seen bis father? Perhaps, if he had, that might 
be the reason he made no inquiries, that might be 
the reason he gazed at the ruined viclin with the 
same great, sid eyes that had looked on his 
mother five years before when he was taken to see 
her in her coffin. He knew who was the cause of 
his mother’s death, and perhaps he guessed the 
same person had killed his violin. No one will 
ever know, for he was not seen to glance at the 
sofa and Frau Thate’seyeshad never moved from 
the pathetic little figure. But we kuow that his 
thoughts went to his lost parent, for after this 
great, awful silence he arose and witha mournful 
cry of *‘ Mother! Mother!” he rushed wildly from 
the room. 

Once in the street, he thought not, cared not, 
where he was going, only fled madly along, his 
large dark eyes full of anguish. Down, duwn the 
street, over the pavement, across the road, then 
astopandacry. Lorin had been knocked down 
by a@ passing street car. 

‘* Konneritzstrasse! yes, Sir, and this is the 
house, top flat.” 

The speaker was a little street child who had 
conducted a man to Lorin’s home. This was 
the way the little violinist entered his room—in 
the arms of a policeman. 

Only half an hour before he had rushed up 
those stairs so joyfully, little thinking it was for 
the last time. 

The doctor who was attending the little gi:l 
below was brought up, and for some minvtes 
Lorin was anxiously watched, but he did not move. 

Suddenly, through the open window a violin 
could be ony It was a student in the next 
house playing over his sonata before retiring. 
Lorin sat up and listened, with a beautiful smile 
on his face; then stretching out his arms he 
again cried out—‘‘ Mother! Mother!” and fell 
back. 

Did’ he see his mother and would there be a 
violin waiting for him when he reached his home ? 

We do not know, but we know he is happy 
and will never, never have trouble any more. 

[This pathetic little story has been written 
entirely by the fourteen years old authoress, 
without any editorial correction or help.—Eb. 
TueE VIoLIN Times. | 





VIOLINS AND VIOLIN COLLECTING. 
By Arthur Broadley. 
Author of “ Chats to Cello Students,” etc. 
(THE HEREFORD TIMES). 
PART III. 
(Continued from Page 159). 
Wits the death of Nicolas Amati in 1684, at the 
grand old age of 88, the lamp of the Amatis was 
extinguished, but the world had already cast its 
eyes upon the brilliant orb which was slowly ris- 
ing in the firmament: the great light of Stradi- 
vari's genius. 

What grace and beauty in every line; 
nothing exaggerated, no trace of either 
weakness or abruptness. The poise of the 
scroll in relation to the peg-box is set toa 
nicety, neither too crushed nor too far over- 
hanging, as is the case with many of Stradi- 
vari’s imitators. 

ANTONIO STRADIVARI, CREMONA. 
“That plain white-aproned man who stood at work 
Patient and accurate, full fourscore years, 
Cherished his sight and touch by temperance; 
And, since keen sense ds love of perfectness, 
Made perfect violins, the needed paths 
For inspiration and high mastery.” 

—George Eliot. 

Stradivari was born in the year 1644, was 
apprenticed to Nicolas Amati, with whom he 
worked unt] the year 1666 or 1667. In the latter 
year he was married. For the first few years 
Stradivari worked on the lines laid down by his 
master, but even at this period his violins show 
much character and are noticeable for their 
beautiful workmanship. From the year 1686 the 
violins ot Stradivari gradually evolved from the 
model laid down by Nicolas, the scroll gains in 
majesty, the sound holes begin to show signs of 
individuality, the arching is not so abrupt as in 
the early attempts, and the corners become more 
prominent, adding greatly to the beauty of the 
outline. Many wrong impressions seem to be 
prevalent with respect to the patronage which 
Stradivari obtained at this period. The story of 
a cargo of violins sent to England by the great 
master, being returned as unsaleable, has caused 
many people to imagine that the work of Stradi- 
vari was not appreciated in his llfe time. The 
researches of recent times, together with certain 
facts respecting Stradivari’s method of living, 
prove that before he had been many years at his 
craft he had attained at least a comfortable posi- 
tion. Fourteen years after his marriaze, and 
long before any of his best work was exuzcuted, 
he had obtained the patronage of many illustrious 
people, and was in the happy position of being 
able'to purchase for a large sum of money the 
house which was afterwards to become so famous 
as to attract pilgrims from every part of the 
globe. 

From the year 1694 to 1700 Stradivari seems 
to have been feeling his way towards enlarging 
his instruments; during this period his work 
varies very much, some of the violins turned out 
at this time are known as the “long” Strads, 
About the year 1702 Stradivari entered upon his 
‘‘grand" era; with few exceptions the instru- 
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ments from this time are monuments in the art 
of violin making. It must not be supposed that 
Stradivari immediately jumped into making in- 
struments of the “grand” pattern. I know a 
violin dated 1701, the genuineness of which can 
be guaranteed, and which is made more on the 
style of his earlier instruments. What is more 
natural than the possibility of the master having 
several instruments at work at the same time. 
He may have several backs which he has cut out 
and worked during a period that would other- 
wise have been spent in inactivity. Perhaps he 
is waiting for a delivery of beautiful pine which 
he has ordered, and instead of sitting idle, he 
works one or two sets of ribs, or a few violin 
backs. The pine arrives, it is of such grand 
quality that he decides to test the new model 
which he has had working in his brain for weeks 
past, the new moulds are made or the old ones 
altered to the required outline; so successful is 
the venture that he cannot bring himself to go 
back again to the old immature outline. Years 
pass on, when another period of quiet time comes, 
the fever of his latest achievement has cooled, 
and prudence steps in. Why! here are two or 
three splendid backs wh eh have been lying neg- 
lected, I must finish them off! What lovely 
wood ! however could I have let it remain neg- 
lected so long! An old mould is sought up, and 
the ribs are soon finished. Then connoisseurs 
ruthlessly tear out the ticket as not being genu- 
ine, on the grounds that after the year 1700 
Stradivari altered his outline, and could never 
have made a violin of such descriptien so long 
after this date. 


There is one little matter which I would like 
to point out to my readers. The Amati and the 
very early Stradivari violins were made with 
what might be termed the circle as their basis. 
The “ grand ” Strads are built on the oval as the 
basis. Anyone can test this by tracing the out- 
line of a Stradivari violin; if the curves of the 
upper bouts are continued it will be found that 
a perfect oval results; the same with the lower 
bouts. This slight flattening of the upper and 
lower ends, together with the flattening of the 
inner bouts or waist, gives a much more mascu- 
line effect, and is in great contrast to the early 
Amatese violins. The circle is uv doubt a per- 
fect form, but its introduction in the curves ofa 
violin is not perfection from an artistic point of 
view. It bas been rasbly stated bv some who 
could not appreciate the hfz work of Stradivari, 
that he cannot be considered so great as his 
master Nicolas. That while Nicolas practically 
invented the modern form of the violin, Stradi- 
vari was content to follow in his footsteps. This 
is so absurd as to make it scarcely worth while 
considering. It is generally known that it is 
more difficult to invent than to improve an im- 
perfect invention, but it is well nigh impossible 
to improve an instrament which is pretty nearly 
perfect. Stradivari commenced work on the 
early model of Nicolas; he set about improving 
that model in quite a different manrer, until with 
the construction of the instruments of the grand 

attern he defies the whole world to alter a single 
fine in the way of improvement. The weak 





feminine character of the early works is replaced 
by a majesty that cannot be surpassed. The 
lines blend into each other; whichever way you 
turo the instrument, you see beautiful lines melt- 
ing away, the elevation of the tables is gradual, 
and the execution so perfect as to be the 
stumbling block to any who attempt to copy. 
The wood is sometimes very beautiful, and 
always of the best acoustic qualities; the varnish 
is rich, generally a brilliant red or orange on an 
amber foundation ; the sound holes of this period 
are perfection, and the purfling a trifle broader 
than that previously used, is let in with absolute 
mechanical accuracy. 

The scroll is perfection itself; it is a portion of 
the violin which more than any other demands a 
keen sense of geometrical proportion for its 
execution. In looking at a Stradivari scroll no 
single part seems to force itself upon us, the eye 
rests upon the whole. It does not seem a mar- 
vellous piece of work ; anyone at all skilful with 
the pencil could immediately draw one from 
memory !—well, let him try. 

I have often been asked, How can you dis- 
tinguish one scroll trom another? Surely there 
is not much difference! True, there is not much 
difference in the scrolls of the modern instru- 
ments, as recognising the beauty of Stradivari’s 
model everyone copies him; but in the early 
makers there is a great difference, I choose the 
scrolls of Stradivari, Bergonzi (his pupil), 
Storioni, a Cremona maker who was very gifted 
but exceedingly careless. These two scrolls— 
Bergonzi and Storioni—will assist the reader to 
appreciate the beautiful proportions of the 
“ Strad ” scroll. ss 

Such examples could be multiplied if space 
permit, but sufficient has been said to prove that 
no onecan get beyond perfection. Every part of 
the later instruments of Stradivari are as perfect 
as the scroll, which in the original is much more 
beautiful than my crude sketch can convey. 


Stradivari made violias until he reached the 
age of ninety-three, several specimens being 
known which are signed by the master with his 
age. The number of instruments which he 
turned out during his long | fetime must have 
been enormous. I am personally acquainted 
with a violin maker who did not commence 
making until he was forty years of age. He has 
always had plenty of repairs, and every portion 
of his work is done entirely with his own hand. 
He buys the wood in the log, and not as many 
makers do, send over to Germany for back, bellies, 
and scrolls all ready for finishing off and glueing 
up. During the period of thirty years, twenty of 
which have been descending the bill, he has 
turned out about three hundred violins, as well 
as about a dozen ‘cellos, new necks, scrolls, backs, 
and bellies in the score, and also done much 
wood carving. This record will assist us to cal- 
culate the quantity which Stradivari could have 
produced. During the period between the age 
of twenty and fifty he was besieged with com- 
missions: be would be more active than my old 
friend could possibly be between the ages of 
forty and seventy, and he was constantly at work 
making not repairing. In my estimation it would 
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have been quite possible for Stradivari to have 
made fifteen hundred instruments up to the age 
of fifty, and another eight or nine hundred 
between the ages of fifty and eighty. After that 
time I do not think he made very many, but at 
the latter period he had the assistance of various 
pupils, Bergonzi being the most illustrious. This 
should dispel the notion that Stradivari could 
never have made the number of “ Strads" which 
are in existence. At the very lowest estimate I 
should think the master could have made two 
thousand violins, and at least five or six hundred 
violas, ‘cellos, lutes, viols, mandolines, etc., etc. 

The very fact that he could afford to pay about 
£800 for a house some fourteen years after his 
marriage proves that he was turning a great 
number of instruments out, as it must be re- 
membered be did not get enormous prices for 
them. Stradivari seems to have been always at 
work, 

In concluding my brief sketch of the great 
master, I cannot do better than direct the atten- 
tion of my readers to the valuable work of 
Stradivari just about to be published by Messrs. 
Hill and Sons, of Bond-street, London. Judging 
by a syllabus of the contents of this publication, 
I should say it is the most important work on the 
subject ever written, or likely to be written in 
the present age. As time goes on, it gets more 
and more difficult to discover any new facts 
relating to the early Cremonese workers. Messrs. 
Hill and Sons have not only done this, but have 
been at considerable trouble and expense to 
verity these facts and place them before the 
public. I am told that even now every copy of 
the Edition de Luxe has been subscribed for. 

In my next article I intend to notice briefly 
Joseph del Jesu and several of his contemporaries. 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 

“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 

Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 

Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 

Viola, ‘Cello and Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 

2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 

Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 

Other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” 

A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 

Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 

Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 

Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 

Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert."’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland." 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 

Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart Votti. 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLT1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHe's works. 

To Professors—send for lists of Cart VoLTi & 
ANDRE La TarCHE's theoretical works. 


8, ARGYLL “BT, REGENT 8, LONDON, w. 





Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN ane OIL. 


Trappe Marx. si 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
‘ December 18th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitced for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHrexps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
’ December 13th, 1980. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHrenps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
: December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T, CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8. W. 

, January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resinis certainly by farthe best levertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 

Yours very truly, 
CARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
’ 2” ae March 26th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
i’, A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts, 


81, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
: ; May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “‘ In- 
FALLIBLE ’’ O1n for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours a and obliged, 
RANK D'ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
’ May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank m for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before, including Ragoon, Petroleum 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testim: nial, 


R. R. SHIELDs, 


R. R. SHIELDS, 





Mr. SHIELDS 





Sold by all reapectable dealers in the United Kingavm. Price 6d 
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“mMastersinacrs.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
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66 ” 
: GOMPO” . 
= REGISTERED = 
es TO PREVENT ” 
PEGS SLIPrrIinNce 
Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 


CLARENCE Hovusr, HARROGATE. 
December 22nd, 1898, 
Dear Srr,-I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. SHieips. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate, 


NOTICE.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 
BroapD ey receives for lessons from Students residing at adistance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
Sorrespondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
nstruction. For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 
SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 


Biographical and Anecdotal, ‘\ 
With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 








(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T. FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 88, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paver. 
Translated from the German by Emiry HI tu. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6. 








W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 


HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A. WHITTINGHAM. 
With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 














WITH 


AN ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘* The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying... . . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. . One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes, 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.''"— 
Daily Chronicle. 


‘The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge.''— Echo, Feb. 14th, 1902. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 


By F. J. FETIS, 


Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 





With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 


First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. 








LONDON: W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of these 
Compositions, etc. 

By MASON CLARKE. 


With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C 
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THE VIOLIN TIMES. 














MUSICAL WORKS - 





SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION? = ||| 


ON SALE BY 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, wo 


~ 


Preludes ona ae Musical Themes of the Day; by W. J. Henprrson, er. Svo, cloth, . 
ub, 6s 





Half a. ae h of Music in England, by Dr. F. Huzrrer, 8yo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

pub. 

Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Grorce E. Th som cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


These Les sons are so written that you can, by studying ther master the jundament:! priaciples employed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. 
Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Grorce-E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 
This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymeo a Practical, 
Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develo the Voice: 
Dic tionary of Musicians; from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, 19) |. 
A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other ~ — 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers anc of) 
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the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with» Addiv »: Ri 


oe 


tions and Illustrations, by Joun.Bisnop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s, ; 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuar.es Gounop, translated by WInvEvER 
Cxark and j. T, HutcHinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Séries of Papers on Modulating at the Pianolorte, with , 
Sixty-two Musical xamples, by Henry C. "BANISTER, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. * * 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with, © 
Account of the Violin and Early Violiuists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole - 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Goit- 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 48. 6d. Ris 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc, ) and how the should 
nese “a by J. Kugezynski, translated by Miss N. JAnoTHa, and edited by SuTHER- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays ‘and Criticisms, by RopeRt ScHUWANN, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F: R. RitTer, Portrait of Rove Schumann, photogr aphed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. Second Edition. 

‘Wagner—Beethoven, by. Ricuarp Wacner, with a Supplement from the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. DannreuTuer, second erlition, «1, 
8vo, cloth, 6s. Be? i 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Peabisanp PRAEGER, 3. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) 


LANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT 4GENcy._ 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, — 3 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED, 


7 Post Carp FOR SPECIMEN Cory oF THR ; 


Published: “ ENTERTAINER ” Monthy. 


Telegrams ; ‘HENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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Oct., 1902," 


London Institute of Music 


For ‘he further Development and Encouragement 
of Vocalists, Yiolinists, and Pianists. 
ee ee Oe 


Examinations held by responsible Examiners thru 
Dates proposed for the next Exaiainations: 


Monday, Nov. 17. 
Tuesday, Nov. 1° 


Wednesday, Nov 
Thursday, Nov 
Friday, Nov 
Saturday, Nov. 22. 
Monday, Nov. <4 
‘Tuesday, Nov. 25. 


Wednesday, Nov 


Thursday 


WWOY. 27. 


Friday, Nov. 28. 
Saturday, Nov. 2 


Monday, Dec. i 


Tuesday 


Wednesday, Dec. 3. 


‘y* loa 
Lhursday, lec. 4. 


Friday Ter 
Dates left 
be altered to sui 
Other fix 
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are 
candid 
tures still pending. 
information can be had by addressing 


TRE HON. 


London 
Manor Park 
Streatham 
Bedtord 
tiendon 
Cambridge 
Bury 
Boston 

Gt. Grimsby 
Hull 

York 

weeds 


or ord 


ax iicliinae aR 


‘ arrit = ge 
ie pool 
Birkenhead 
Dublin 
Belfast 
Blackburn 
Barrow 
Kesy Vi ick 
c arliste 
South 
Walsall 
Newcastle 
— onsett 


tes, prov 
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till vacant, 
‘ided | 


Saturday, Dec. 6. 


' 
| 


Monday, Dec. 8. 


Tuesday Dec. 0 
escday, Dec. 9. 


Vednesday, Dee. 1 
a a a . 
Chursday, Dec. rr. 


| Friday, Dec. 12. 


| Saturday, Dec. 12. 


| Monday, Dec. rs. 


Tuesday, Dec. 164 


Wednesday, Dec. 17. 


© 


Thursday, Dec. 1 


| Friday, Dec. 19. 


| Saturday, Dec, 20. 
i Monday, Dec. 22. 

| Tuesday, Dec. 23. 
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Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Axbroath 
Aberdeen 
Mi ‘iddlesborough 
Shefi eld 
P reston 
Chesterfieic 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Leicester 
Derby 
Birmingham 
Gi. Malvern 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Reading 
Bath 
Bristol 
Caidifi 
Swansea 
Portland 
Newport 
Minehead 
London 
Brighton 
Hastings 
Eastbourne 
Southend 
Folkestone 
Sevenoaks 


Above dates are only proposed, and can eventually 


there is a sufficie: 


it number of entries. 
Representatives wanted all over the Provinces. 


SECRETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
6, SUSSEX PLACE, SOUTH KENSINGTON STATION, LONDON, S.W, 
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A Monthly Journal ,;or Professional and Amateur Violinists 
and Quartet Players. 
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NOVEMBER 1dru, 1$'2. Prick TWOPENCE. 
(By Post Bid) = 


f 2s. 6d. per annum post free. Abroad 3s. per «nnum post free.] 
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